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THE REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF TEN 

Since the report of the Committee of Ten, with the accompany- 
ing reports of the conferences, is certain to call forth a full dis- 
cussion among the readers of the School Review, it may prove 
helpful to set forth in its pages some of the fundamental principles 
which underlie the report, and which have dictated its particular 
form. 

It will be remembered by those who were at the meetings of 
the National Council of Education in 1891 and 1892, that " uni- 
formity " was the prominent word in the discussions of reform in 
secondary education, and that a very prominent point was a uni- 
form standard for admission to college. It is well to recall this 
fact in the evolution of the Committee of Ten, and to remember 
that the final authorization of the committee's work included far 
more than was originally suggested, and embraced all matters 
bearing on secondary school studies. 

By the terms of its appointment the committee was called up- 
on to enlist experts in all leading subjects of secondary education, 
to collate their opinions on the fundamental questions of educa- 
tional practice, and to take such action on these as it might 
" deem appropriate. " There will be no question among readers 
of the report of the effort of the committee to make these con- 
ferences thoroughly representative of the subjects, the colleges, 
and the schools, and no doubt as to the very great value to Amer- 
ican education of the special reports of these representative 
bodies. Whether, or not, critics of the final report are satisfied 
with what the committee has deemed "appropriate," they will 
find in the conference reports material which will gradually tend 
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to better all of our school work, through the vigor and freshness 
and directness and suggestiveness of their recommendations. 

The committee had obtained reports from fifty-four representa- 
tive schools, of the subjects taught in them and the time allotted 
to each subject, and these had been carefully studied before the 
first meeting of the committee. The influence of this fact on the 
questions transmitted to the various conferences will be noted by 
the careful reader. As these schools were naturally chosen from 
among the strongest public and private institutions, any points 
suggestive of criticism were sure to be found in fuller develop- 
ment among the less advanced. 

The first principle demanding recognition was the need of con- 
tinuity in study. The demand for this would seem to be an axiom 
of pedagogy, but the study of school programmes makes evident 
that it needs new emphasis. No proper educational results can 
be obtained without recognizing the element of time as essential, 
and without remembering that the immature mind of the school 
student requires more time for the assimilation of material than 
is necessary for his teacher. The committee insisted upon the 
principle that any subject that is introduced into the curriculum 
should be taught in sufficient quantity, and for a time long enough, 
to guarantee to the student the profit it is fitted to bestow, and 
unless these conditions can be met it is worse than useless to 
teach it at all. The sample programmes presented in the report 
will be found to illustrate this principle. 

A second principle relates to the quality of the work. Unani- 
mously, the conferences and the Committee of Ten declared 
against the very common American practice of teaching the same 
subject differently to those who propose different aims to them- 
selves after their school days are finished. As long as the study 
is to be pursued at all it should be done with the same thorough- 
ness and the same amount of time, whether the boy is to go into 
business or into college. The principle is not only required by a 
due regard to thoroughness of work, but it should be enforced 
because of its relief to schools already overstrained by the multi- 
plicity of their classes. The emphasis put upon this principle by 
the committee's report, and suggested in its questions to the 
conference, ought to do much, in itself, to simplify and improve 
the work of our schools. 
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It may be added that the enforcement of these two principles 
will materially change many of our school programmes by reduc- 
ing the number of subjects now offered, but taught for so incon- 
siderable a time that the appropriate results of study cannot be 
gained from them. 

A third principle that had great influence in shaping the speci- 
men programmes, grows out of the consideration that the middle 
of the high school course marks a time of great change in our 
schools,. About that time we find large numbers dropping out of 
school altogether, and there, too, perhaps, the decision for col- 
lege, a scientific school, or business, is likely to be made. Both 
Jo* those who are to carry on their education no farther, and for 
those who are to choose a special line of development, it is de- 
sirable that a course be planned which shall include the essentials, 
of all sound education, — language, history, mathematics, natural 
science, The gain to the youth in an acquaintance with the ele- 
ments of these different lines of interest, before his decision is 
made, cannot be overestimated. If he end his school days them 
his mind has been opened to these various suggestions of thought 
and experience ; if he continue his work he w||l do so with broad- 
er interest and with a more intelligent comprehension of his fu* 
ture work. 

This principle seemed to force Greek into the third year 
much to the regret of some of us. And yet the principle must 
commend itself, we venture to think, and if so the resultant 
practice cannot be unfortunate for the larger interests of our 
students. 

Perhaps no principle which determined our actions will seem 
more radical to most than that which calls for more hours of un- 
prepared recitations. Manifestly the suggestion of a possible 
twenty hours in the school week could have been made only by 
those, who believe that our present system is capable of very great 
improvement. The members of the committee were unanimous 
in their protest against the overwork of children, in their insist* 
ence on the duty of keeping them fresh and buoyant, and of not 
crowding their childhood out of them. Under our present fifteen. 
hour system the work is often too heavy for their strength, and 
by crowding and hurrying them fails utterly of its fruitage. 
Twenty hours of recitation then could not be thought of save by 
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a departure from the prevalent mode of thought in our schools. 
-As a rule, it may be said, our schools have no place for the unpre- 
pared recitation, where the teacher leads, stimulates, inspires, as 
well as instructs. The days are crowded with recitations, it is 
true, — and alas! in too many cases the hours of recreation are 
necessarily, and wrongfully, given to study. 

In Germany we find thirty-three and thirty-four hours required 
in the Realschule, and even as high as thirty-five in the gymnasium, 
and in the French Lyc6e the average is only about five hours less. 
The teacher necessarily is the worker, then, and the class studies 
with him, and the work is done in school. Let any one who wishes 
to mark the difference, at this point, between our own and the 
best continental systems, consult Part I of the report of the com- 
missioner of education for 1888-89. There is evidently much for 
us to learn in this direction, and the discussion of the report be- 
fore us will accomplish much if it turns our attention to it. 

Another principle was debated in the committee, and some seem 
to interpret the report as declaring it, but the decision was 
against it. I refer to the claim that all studies are of equal edu- 
cational value. President Schurman calls attention to this in the 
February issue of The Review, and seems to assume that it is the 
opinion of the committee. Possibly a few phrases of the report 
might suggest this, but it is true of those which have come under 
my notice since the final report was issued, that they insist on 
equivalence of rank for purposes of admission to higher institu- 
tions rather than equivalence of value (see p. 52). The quotations 
in President Baker's statement may be explained on that basis. 
The Committee of Ten numbered among its members some who 
are able advocates of the theory that all studies are equal in edu- 
cational value, but as a committee it deliberately refused to sanction 
the opinion, after much discussion, and confined the expressions 
of " equivalence " to the lower range of practical rank in relation to 
college requirements. The thought of the committee was surely 
equivalence of results, in this aspect, rather than equivalence of 
value, intrinsically considered. 

Space permits but the briefest reference to another, but a far- 
reaching principle, — the need of more unity in our school work, 
of the supervision of all the interests of the student by every 
teacher. The committee has called attention to the fact that a 
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great deal can be done in teaching English, for example, — and even 
in instilling the principles of ethics and philosophy, by those whose 
special work is in science or history. This but serves to illustrate 
the point that more common interest, overshadowing all special 
interests, will do much to save the time of our youth, which our 
present system sometimes sadly wastes. 

With such principles in mind, the committee's business was to 
collate the reports of the conference, and to suggest certain les- 
sons from them. 

Perhaps the most important of these is the indirect argument of 
the report against the present division between the primary and 
secondary schools. It is found quite impossible to meet the de- 
mands of the conferences on a basis of a four years' high school 
course. To begin the subject earlier, is the desire of most of 
them, as that most instructive Table I makes clear. The inference 
is that our present high school work must begin in the grammar 
school, that no proper programme can be made for a four years' 
course, and that the present sharp definition of grammar and 
high school is unfortunate, wasteful, and tends to destroy the 
idea that education is a continuous process. 

The report will serve its generation well if it awakens a dis- 
cussion of this issue, and leads to an effort to readjust our system 
so that what we call high school work may absorb two or more 
years of the grammar school grade, and so that there may be an 
earlier beginning of several studies under the supervision of those 
who are to complete them. 

It was the committee's duty, however, to present as perfect 
a four years' programme as possible. It grouped in Table III all 
subjects suggested by the conferences in such wise as to allow for 
a sufficient study of each to gain the appropriate result, but with- 
out thought that a practical course was thereby suggested. There, 
however, are the subjects which must be studied, and on this 
foundation school programmes must be made. The four sub- 
mitted by the committee, in Table IV, are, in its opinion, the 
most feasible that can be prepared from the material, under the 
restrictions of a four years' course. That they show compromise 
is to be expected. Given a too large amount of material for four 
years, and the necessity to make a four years' programme, and 
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compromise would seem to be inevitable. The remarkable thing 
is that unity enough could be secured to enable the committee to 
publish what seems a fairly satisfactory plan for a very unsatisfac- 
tory condition. But it should always be remembered that these 
tables are "sample programmes," and are not thought of by the 
committee as ideal. 

President Schurman's criticism demands more attention than 
space will permit. It may be said in brief, however, that the 
committee attempted to cut out what it regarded as unessential, 
and that the contents of Tables III and IV express their judgment 
as to the subjects which should be studied in the secondary 
schools. They are not responsible for the four years' course, and 
their report is an indirect argument against it. 

The committee's recommendation regarding admission to col- 
lege from any thorough high school course will provoke much 
discussion and objection. It is certainly an effort to meet one of 
the most crying defects of our educational system, the lack of co- 
ordination between schools and colleges. But manifestly it does 
not bind a college requiring Latin for all its courses, to admit a 
student without Latin. In that case the college would have no 
' ' appropriate" course for him, — but somewhere, among the courses 
offered by a larger institution, or one aiming to do a greater 
variety of work, every thoroughly prepared student would find a 
place, whatever his course of study. This would maintain the in- 
dependence of the college as well as of the school. In any case, 
the colleges owe a duty to the secondary schools at this point 
which they have been too prone to disregard. 

Finally, it should be remembered that the individual member of 
a committee is called upon to suppress strong opinions, often, in 
the larger interest of the work in hand. No conference report, 
and certainly no such report as that of the committee, was ever 
made without implying a restraint of individual conviction for the 
sake of enunciating certain important conclusions. Every one 
knows certain opinions, published again and again, held by the 
chairman of the committee, for example, that would in his case, 
modify the application of the principles agreed upon. It was not 
the least appreciated of his great services to the committee that 
he could hold these in check, however cherished, for the sake of 
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the general truth in which all could agree. And if we ever reach 
unity in these questions of theory and administration it will be 
through a recognition of the fact he so admirably exemplified. 

J. M. Taylor 
Vassar College 
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The question of how to teach the mother-tongue, and of what 
to teach, and for what ends, is not new to German educators. 
For a generation it has arisen in one form or another to vex the 
devotees of the old system, and with each re-appearance it has 
won increased favor from the public. It has been discussed scien- 
tifically on its own merits; it has been an important factor in the 
wider problem of the national policy in education; it has been in- 
voked as the bulwark of the Fatherland against the rising tides of 
social democracy. That there should be unanimity of opinion is 
scarcely to be expected. My purpose in this paper is to extract 
from the mass of material at hand what seems to me of value to 
American readers and at the same time to represent faithfully 
the essentials of theory and practice from the German point of 
view. 

Instruction in the mother-tongue, it is generally conceded, 
should occupy a central place in the curriculum; it should be 
treated directly as an independent subject and indirectly in con- 
nection with all other subjects of the course; it should introduce 
the pupil to the national history and literature; and its especial 
aim should be to beget a readiness in the correct use of the oral 
and written language. While there are few dissenters from the 
first proposition, a glance at the programme of a Prussian Gym- 
nasium shows sixty-two week-hours assigned to Latin and twenty- 
six to German. This would be contradictory were it not possible 
to teach the mother-tongue indirectly. The weight of depart- 
mental rulings favors this plan. If the Gymnasien need for Latin 
more than twice the time that is given to German, they must 
make the use of good German an essential part of the training in 



